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Educational Testing Service studied the Serviceaen*s 
Opportunity College <SOC) Prograa at nine different ailitary 
installations and their surrounding SOC colleges, aeaijers of the 
Araed Forces (stratified by sex, age, years in service, and rank) 
were interviewed regarding their educational background, decision to 
enter the service, reasons for going to school, and probleas they 
encountered in returning to school. Probleas usually involved lack of 
study tiae, scheduling difficulties, and difficulty in obtaining 
transcripts froa all schools attended. In spite of these 
difficulties, however, aany service people are attending courses to 
further their education. Many subjects had recoaaendations for 
iaproveaent of the program such as allowing tiae off for those 
attending clashes and iaproved inforaation disseaination about the 
SOC. As a c Insult of SOC participation, aany colleges have effected 
changes in educational policy involving residency reguireaents, CLEP 
exaainations, and restructuring of course length, thus aaking it 
easier for the geographically aobile service aeabers to secure an 
education. Many have decided to reenlist to take advantage of this 
educational opportunity. SOC has apparently been successful as 
evidenced by those persons interviewed. (SS) 
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IKTHC»UCTIOK 



"Want a college education but don't think you can afford one?" 

"We'll pay up to three-fourths of your tuition and the base 
education office will provide you with guidance and academic 
counselling..*. The day you ccmplete basic training you will 
receive six semester hours credit for the pt^sical edueaticai, 
health and first aid courses you will have caapleted. Prom 
there you can build your own prc^ram. You can have the results 
of other completed courses sent to a central respository aain- 
tained by the service which will issue jrau a transcript 
that you can take with you anywhere in the world, and when 
you leave the service, it is sasething you can show to col- 
lege representatives, registrars, potential employers and 
civilian associations as evidence of your militt.ry and 
academic training axvi experience," 

This year, hundreds of thousands of high school seniors have been 
deluged with materials from each of the armed services that, in effect, 
promise, at the very least, "life-time skills," and in addition AAs, ASs, ABs, 
BS3, MAS, MSs, and PhDs to "qualified volunteers" who are willing to invest 
from two to six years of their livas in attaining their educational goals and 
at '.he samfi time "fulfill their military obligation," or in th'.* words of 
another service, "thoir obligatic»i to their country." 

It was to fulfill its obligation to defend our country, and "to provide- 
th'-' opportuni*:y for t^v^-ryone. . .to rise tc as high a levt'l of respcaisibility 
ad possible, dependent only on individual talent and diligence," that the 
Departmt^nt of Defense, in consort with a number of Higher Education Assoeia- 
tion.4, devflop^d the Servicemen's Opportunity College Pr<^ram. 

During th«^ better part of the last 10 weeks, two members of the E?rS 
ctaff hav trav-./lcd to ten ma,1or military compl<-'Xcs and to a number 
of community or junior colJ.eges and four year or upper divisi<xi colleges and 



univorfJities that aenrice thojn (and oth*jr bases as well). With one exception, 
these coll«g<fS had b*?en accepted for raombership in SOC although at several 
campuses we were the harbingers of the good news. During our visits we inter- 
viewed a wide spectrum of military personnel, Education Service Officers 
(both civilian and military), and other educatioi and career counselors as 
well as college adjninistrators and faculty members who are involved in the 
program. (See Appendix. ) 

Our charges were several: to see if the SOC concept had becane a work- 
ing reality, to identify problems and, where possible, to suggest solutions 
for them in order to strengthen the program and to aid other not-yet- 
participating colleges in serving a most important segment of oiar population. 
Our last and equally important task was to inquire about and make preliminary 
assessment of the effects of the SOC program on general college policies and 
practices that affect the greater civilian population. 

Because of the limitations of both time and money, the nine sites (a 
military installation surrounded by at least two SOC colleges) were chosen by 
the ETS director of the project and his staff in ccasultatiwi with representa- 
tives of the Army, Mavy, Air Force, and brines at a meeting at the pentagon in 
January. These representatives from DOD later arranged for our visits to 
their respective installations. Visits to colleges were to a great extent 
arranged by the two SOC sponsors, the American Association of Cojiammity and 
Junior Colleges and the American Association of State Colleges and Universi- 
ties. At each site, the first day was usufiOOy spent at the base or post, 
talking with the ESOs, educatiwi advisors, representatives of colleges who 
happened to be available, and at least six service persons who were enrolled 
in courses offered by participating SOC colleges. We had suggested that at 



each base we would like to interview a diverse group of students, i.e., that 
nwmbcrs of the sample differ in chrwiological age^ tiae in the military, rank, 
educational background, and progress toward the degree. TSie ESOs did an excel- 
lent job of fulfilling our request, 

OvT schedules on base were Ubually expanded to include a "10 minute 
courtosy call" on the base caamanding officer or his representative, which in 
several csises stretched to an hour or two of discuss ioo of the pri^lems of 
that parti, ular base or post, smd of their particular service and kLssiai. 
Thes? meetings were invaluable in understanding the problems faced by students, 
colleges and ESOs connected with those bases. 

On each of the two succeeding days, we vis'.- ^d a two-year or senior 
college servicing the canplex. At the colleges we tried to see several 
members of the SOC advisory council which usually included an academic dean, 
and repr'-sentativoa ft-om the admissions and registrar's offices, as well as 
a liaioon p^^rson with the military base and/or a veterans' advisor. Where it 
.vaa possible wc also triod ^o interview at loaat two professors who taught on 
bas<- to inquire' into special problems and sjK?cial strengths of this group of 
students. 

Usually under tho aegis of either college representatives or base ESOs, 
at none point in our three day visits, wc also toured base educational facili- 
ties, classrooms, learning conteri', libraries and stu<^ areas, and managed to 
talk, all too briefly, with base and post librarians, remedial teachers, and, 
on several occasions, wore able to sit in on classes as well. We welcOTaed 
these opportunities whenever they presented themselves because we felt it 
desirable to learn about the SOC program in the widest possible context of 
the military's conanitment to provide educational opportunities for each of 
iUi m*'mber;3 according to his mission, aptitudes, and aspirations. 



What follows is a report of our observations at both military installa- 
tions and colleges • Constraint of time made it impossible to select a sample 
that could be described as representative of all such institutions. Thus, 
tho observations must be viewed within the limited sample available. 



II 

THE STUDENTS 



The mon and wc^n who are and will be in the Amed Forces are the most 
important part of the SOC prc^am. They are wh<Mk it mst ultiaiately serve 
and serve weU if the Armed Forces are to attract | develop and retain the 
kinds of individuals that wiH inake the all-voluntary system a viable reality. 
Therefore, in this chapter we shaH let the students we interviewed speak for 
themselves and teH us throu^ a number of their representatives about the 
tixperience of combining college work with military life. 

First of aH, who were they? They were truly more of a cross-section of 
the Aimed Forces (and the larger society) than we had dared hope, although at 
any one installation several in the sample may have been of near e^ual rank 
or havo been porfonning similar or related duties. By the tin» we canpleted 
our travels we had talked with young isulies about to be veterans at 22; 
a asoned chief petty officers with 20 years of almost continuous sea duty; 
master serg«iant3, including members of the elite Master Sergeants Academy at 
Fort Bliss; instructors in thu Special Forces (Green Berets); privates through 
colonels and yecsnen through lieutenant c<»maanders; Peruvian and Australian 
nationals; Cajuns, r«texicans , i:rwiadans, and philli pine Americans; rural Blacks 
and Whites— and the urban poor--5eventh and ninth grade dropouts, high school 
graduates, and th*: unfinished products of the natiwj's least and most 
pr»?stigious colleges?. 

Briefly, our interviews were c<»«iucted in the following manner— we 
off. f'^d thf.-m coffin (wh'n possible) and explained our mission in a variation 
of the following: 



"I am here at the r».'4uoat of (thoir branch of the Anaed Forces), the 
Department of Defense, the AACJC and the AAofSCU, ^ich are associations of 
colleges, to see how effective their efforts are in providing you with oppor- 
tunities to t-'nablf you to fulfill your oducati<»ial and vocational goals." 
(We offered further explanatiwis of our mission when necessary and also 
encoura^Sfd them to speak frankly suring them of the confidentiality of 
our ctmvorsation. ) Then we encouraged them, "So, wiU you please take a few 

minuttd to tull me about yourself— you know, things like , , , 

(the sequence varied)* 

(1) Why you decided to enter the service. 

(2) About your educational backgrourui at that tis^. 

(5) What yoMT experience in educatiaial |a*ograms leading up to 
college has been. 

{h) What propelled you (back) to college? 
i'j) Have you encountered any problems in doing this and what 
were they? 

(6) Do you plan to reenlist asA/or maite the military a career 
(as appropriate)? 

(7) If you were in ccsmnaral (of the post or base or unit, as 
appropriate), what would you do to make it easier for people 
like yourself to get the educatiai they want? If you were 
**running the show,** v^t would you do? 

Brief but typical answers to each of the seven na^or quest iois are as 
follows ; 

Question 1 ; Why you decided to enter the service. 
"I h€id no choice, they wanted ml" 



"It waa this or jail," 
*Vsuited to see the world. ** 
'*To get away frcsa hom,*^ 
**An unhappy love affair,** 
**Hated school. ** 
**Had no siails.** 
♦♦Couldii't find a Job.** 

*n?new I was wasting time and njy parehts* laoney in collijge,** 

**Had no direction— needed the discipline.** 

••Wanted to improve myself.** 

These are the sane answers that an ancient census taker woiiLd have 

received hetd he been sent out to Gaul with Caesar's legi<»is and asked to 

report to the Ronan Senate. But, among a significant number of those with 

three or less years in the military, the answer was, **I wanted an education 

aiKi I got this letter.** (or) "The recruiter proaised me the opportunity..,.** 

ISie important point hero is that, whether ex-Juvenilc delinquent, jilted 

lover, <?x-campus jock or- recent high school graduate, aJJL these men and woasen 

(with an age span of three; d«.;cades) arc now enrolled in higher education, 

Qu'-fation About your educational background at that time. 

Seventh grade through college graduate, 

Quu-stion What your experience in educatiwml pr<^rams leading up to 

college hac been. 

**X was interested in electronics so they made me a baker and X 
want to cross -train and get back into electrcmics,** 

**I*ve taken every course (technical, USAPI, or whatever) I could... 
and finished OKD, then iny AA— has'' almost got my BA and will 
start the MBA program in the fall,** 
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"1 have a transjcript that runs on for lages at^ covers 20 years, 
I coxOd nuver hope to get it all together before; had no hope for 
a degree. JCventuaUy, I hope for a doctorate.^ 

Queatlon 4 ; What propelled you (back) to college? 

•*I heard about th*» (SCC) program from By ESO (or C/O or buddy) 
and decided to investigate. ** 

"I was bored." 

"Cajoled." 

"Pushed.** 

"Tlireatened— now with the new regulations, it»s up or out.** 

**I found I wasn't so dui^ after a few courses that were required 

for ay MCS, and ujy CO said, • , you'd better go to the 

educati«i office and see about getting your GED. * Every few 
days he*d say, 'Been over there yet?* I got so sick of bis 

■ asking that I went to get him off my back. And I wet Miss 

and she talked to me a while and before I knew it I was taking 
the test that aftemocm and I passedl I couldn't believe iti 
And when I was 'high* <m that, she talked me into agreeing to 
cojae back and take soms of the CLEP the next afternoon. And I 
did Hxyi passed everything but the mth and a week later she 

'tailed xi» in and said, 'CK., , I've talked with (the 

local c<»nmunity college) and you now have 2lf hours of college 
credit, so why dai't yo»i go over there and..."* 

•Veil, one night toward the end of basic training this drill 
instructor c&me aroui^ and we started talking and it turned 
out he was going to college studying history.. .history of 
everything... of music and art and every kind of history, and 
that stirprised me and then I thought of all those signs I'd 
seen around the base, and the briefings— -so when I eaa^ here 
I headed for the education office." 

Variations of these last two "case histcvies" occurred over aM over eoki. 

point up the mc^ntous effects tl^t superiors can have on the men and wdsen 

under their jurisdictior. \dien they are sensitive, creative and fortunate 

enough in their missi(ms to be able to "program" (^tainable goals that 

enhance feelings of cc«ifidence and self-^orth. may of their volunteers come 

into the service with nothing (they think) but a history of failure and fears. 

Yet we ran into so many success stories at the sites we visited that we feel 



tbey are more than rare occurrences and should reassure O&agyeBa timt all is 
not lost if one service or another tenporarily fails to make its quota of 
Volunteers with hi^ school diplc^ts.** Oae young lieutenant in charge of a 
group of driU instructors stands out. He has nearly coi^leted his BA and 
encourages each ae&d>er of his unit to do lilcewise (starting at whatever level 
Is appropriate) axui they are given release tit&e to do so without (I understand 
from his superiors) the lessening of the efficiency of the unit in the least. 
Question 3 : Have you encountered any problems in doing this and what 
were they? 

"Uncertainty of TDYs,'* 

"Lack of time to study." 

"Wish wc had more tin^ to study on the job when we're not busy." 

"Sonetijnes we simply don't have enough to do and sit aroiu^ the 
office- for half thv day... so I brought in books and my WCO 
said not to, it was bad for the uK^rale of the rest of the group] 
It's o.k. to sit around, drink coffftc, read the racing form and 
BS, but not to try to improve yourself. 'It makes the other 
guya n'^rvous,' he told mc," 

"You should havp an extra It? minutes of release time at noon so 
you can stay and ash the instructor a question. I did once and 
iny boss thought I was goofing off," 

"Classes begin too soon {'jO minutes) after work. When you'"/e 
been on a fork-lift for «c;ight hours, you'd like to have a chance 
to shower and change your clothes before you go to class. 
Besides, I need tht^ time' to change gears fron caistruction to 
psychology. " 

"If you don't have a car, and roost of the young guys don't, you 
just can't gvt to the campus at night even though it's only 
five miles away. TSiere's no public transj^rtatiwi," 

"pi&lic trsuisportation stops at 6:00 p.m. , and the caaapus is 12 
milos away and what's worse is that even if you can hitch a 
ride, tho bookstore closes at 1>." 

The preceding quotations were not chosen for their uniqueness or flavor 

but to j«3int up a very real problem that some service persons face when they 
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try to furth»'r th-ir formal ^-du 'ation part tiim., without aufficient release 
tiw- and without th.. .support of thiiir iaaaediato superiors who can make things 
wry difficult, particularly if they see little relevance of the nan's studies 
to tho mission of th.- unit. Fortunatt^lj, , a greater miliar of those to whoa we 
apoko r..'portod that th-ir superiors encouraged them in tteir educational pur- 
suits, rosehc'duled duty :^8i^«nents and nade allowances for tin» off, whe»i 
possible, 

f.vw ;3p«-cifi.- problems tied to specific courses arose in our conversa- 
tions with ntudc-nts. An exception was brought up by students in both account- 
ing and other math courses including calculus that niet for a three-hour 
session onc-e a week. Being sequential disciplines, such course scheduling 
served up simply too big a bite for many students, particularly those unlucKy 
enough to miss, or misunderstand, a critical step in the reasoning process, 
Ttoey reported that swnetimes there is little time in or after class to clear 
up problems and put matters aright until another week has elapsed (and another 
chapter assigned and misunderstood). 

Lack of laboratory equipnent on base creates problems for sonts students 
where biology, chemistry or similar courses are requireitents. It may be 
possible as the program develops to have some kind of portable laboratory unit 
developed that could be used to meet the most generally required laboratory 
course. It is obvious, however, that the more esoteric lab courses will 
jy^main a problem. 

Another problem brought up frequently by stidents was that of wrestling 
their transcripts for work completed some time previously frcm colleges, a 
l«w of which havt; a long history of "serving" the military. ESOs confirmed 
th«.'ir complaint; 



**They»r« (the colleges) supposed to have such a fine (conputer) 
system, so up to date... but sanetioes these guys have to write 
three times and we do too and it takes x!ionths....Di s^e cases, 
it has meant a guy actually couldn't take a course (or enroll) 
because he had no yr(X>f of anything. All his wcords were 
there . " 

The coinment above points up the need for a repository with fast turn 
around time. Many ESOs and college advisors strongly suggested that, in 
addition, a serviceman carry with him a copy of his transcripts with accom- 
panying coursf descriptions frcxn the appropriate college catalogues. 
Although copi«!S of transcripts cannot be accepted as official, they can 
allow collegea to evaluate the student's record and place him in appropriate 
courses while waiting for his papers to catch up with him. 

Question 6 ; Do you plan to reenlist and/or make the military a 
career (as appropriate)? 
(rron youngor volunteers) 

•^es, I'm really considering it now and (laughter) I never thought 
I would. Now I've applied for Bootstrap and that will mean I'll 
ove the government another hitch, but this education thing reaUy 
turns? me on~and the possibilities afterward. It's o.k. with me." 

''Sure, 1*11 sign on again, Aftor. I finish this degree I'd like 
to be an officer." 

(From one 2l+ -year-old, a tenth grade dropout until the SOC program 
.;.'t him on his way.) "Yo, I'm aiming for general." 

(From mc:n in their late 20's to early 50's.) 

"Yes, I've already signed up for another four years, in order to 
qimlify for additional education benefits, ^ tlmt tin^, I'll 
have 16 years in and might as well go for SO." 

"Yes, I intend to stay in as long as I can, even if I go for 30 
years and don't get RIFed. I'll be a coaparatively young man 
(1+8) with half a lifetime left. And what's more, I'll be an 
f^ciucatod man who'll havr.' something to offer the civilian world. 
You know, I think I'd like to teach in elementary school." 
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niese men and r.till older ones with even more y<-ars in uniform summed 
up the prtHiominant view of the students to whom we spoke, The Armed Forces 
can offer the best of at least three lives, service to oie's country, the 
develojanent of the aeli' along i^ny dimensicais, and the assursttice of a 
secure and productive retirement. 

Of all the military students to whan we sj«5ke, only a very few either 
had not considered or had not decided to remain in the military at least for 
another few yeari? to take advantage of educational benefits. Of those, 
several reported they "Just weren't the military type" and others were leav- 
ing either because they'd "gone about as far as they could go" (were caught 
in a RIF) or were responding to the pressure of spouses for a "different 
kind of life." Clearly, the opportunity to further one's education and 
develop one's skills is a major factor in attracting and holding volunteers. 
Question 7 1 If you were in conaiand (of the post or base or unit, as 
appropriate) what would you do to mke it easier for 
people like yourself to get the education they want? If 
you were "running the show," what would you do? 
I<lany of the interviewees' suggestions for improvenKints in educational 
opportuniti^-3 arc inherent in their coimnents presented in other suctions of 
this r^;port. A further, and most important need must now be considered, that 
for ♦•v.-n groater improvement in the dissemination of information about the 
GOC and NCFA programs and what they can mean to military students. Nfany, who 
w' T' attending classes in off-duty hours—on their own, so to speak— were not 
"v-n awaro of the- existence of the SOC program and the services and options 
tha*. it ai'ford-d th-.-ra -ven though they were attending SOC member colleges. 
Thin should not nt-'cessarily be taken a^ a criticism of SOC colleges --for, If 
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a student arrives on oampus to register for a course, the college and his 
instructors may have no way of identifying the student as "active-militciry" 
unless he identifies himself by requesting special payment forms or shows up 
at the veterans* office or club. 

Dissemination of information about educational options should start with 
informed and honest recruiters. "Sraae will praaise a guy a college degree in 
no time when they know he is nearly borderline and needs remedial aritbnetic 
and English for a start." It must be publicized in basic training and 
repeated at every new duty post, to reflect the local optiwis. 

Th«re seemed to be wide variations in the procedures used for accoii5>lish- 
ing these tasks at the military sites we visited. 

At scane, each new contingent was lined up in military style and formally 
briefed by an ESO or career advisor, or by representatives for the local SCXJ 
colleges. Sometimes they were lectured by all of these, quite successfully. 
At others, a "visit" to the base or post education office was merely one of 
a long series of requirements on an orientation checklist handed out to new 
recruits to be completed in very short order. This proved to be m alBWst 
wortl)less prociedurt-; f^speciaHy when no simple, eye-catching literature on 
SOC wai^ prcxnin<.'ntly displayed. 
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THE COLI£GES 



^Fov Godsake, toll DOD and the Congress, for that matter, 
if they want an all volxintary force to survive, they'd 
better support (the concept of) SOC. We've got to be 
able to deliver what our recruiters prcsnise. And 
besides, Vm selfish...! want the best for iqy men... 
then they give me their best." 

'•War is (to the young serviceman) a rcsnantic gms of cops 
and rc*)bers. ..of cowboys and Indiana. Well, now there is 
no war to fight, thank go<^ess«.. But you have to substi- 
tute something for it to use up all that adrenalin and 
cc^petitiveness or apathy and morale problems set in and 
then we really aren't prepared to perfom our first duty, 
should an emergency arise....! look upon these educatiwial 
opportunities as an absolute necessity fran my point of 
view... .Besides we're all going to return to civilian life 
sOTieday. What kind of people will we be; what will we 
have to offer?" 

These commanding officers spoke for a nun4>er of their colleagues. One 
of our strongest impressions was of the camnitutent to the SCX; concept of 
baso ccamnanders and their immediate staffs. Although representatives of 
some services felt that the SOC program did not go really far enough in 
fulfilling the needs of their men, their words were strong and clear, "It's 
a step in the right direction and has high priority on our base or jwst." 

Thf? ccjnmitment of the military is understandable, but why do colleges 
want to become associated with SOC? Is their motivation as straightforward 
as that of the officers we just quoted? At roost of the colleges we visited, 
we felt this to bo SO. They were sincerely canmitted to provide educational 
opportunities for all persons in their cQnaminities who could benefit from 
them— and active or retired military personnel made up from one-third to 
nlightl;/ more than one-half of their student population well before the 
advent of SOC. For these institutions, complying with the 8CX criteria 
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presented littlr or no difficulty. In several cases, no adjustotent was 
required save for the ccsiBiitaent to accept future work frcsa other accredited 
institutions that mr;t the curricular requiresjents or array of courses neces- 
sary for the degree pr(^ram agreed upon with the stident in a "contract for 
the degree." 

However, che reasons for involvement of tJae resmining colleges was not so 
simple. The motivation to ^oin SCX; was, for a few—no matter in what terajs it 
was couched— inonetary. It is understandable that instituticms in financial 
difficulties because of soaring costs and declining enrolLoents should seek 
new clients and sources of revenue. Unfortunately, a nua^r of SSOs felt 
that a few of these instituticais were offering inferior although "accredited" 
programs on their and other bases and were ripping off the government, "But 
can you imagine what would happen if I nade ray feelings known? They'd get 
right to their congressnan, I*d lose jny job, and who would gain? "Hiis is one 
reason SOC must have some monitoring system for quality. I don't know how it 
can be done but somehow...." The very next day I was talking to the field 
director of a college and he was explaining at length about their rigid 
criteria for teachers and their stringent methods of quality control sn 
farflung military bases. It weis a laudable dissertation but he was inter- 
rupted in the middle of his position by a short telejAone call after which he 
caHcd to his assistant and said, "Hey, do we have a body who can teach Psych. 
101 and 201 at (a distant base) in 10 days? Well, see if you can turn txie up 
this afternoon. We need tim bad." It was hardly a reassuring interview. 

At another college I heard the president explain wittj pride to the 
chairman of the board of trustees that more tiian one -half of the funds 
necessary to retain t^e central campus came from courses taught at militaary 
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in^stallations , a campus few military students over saw. It seems cleEir that 
tremendous differences exist in what the military is getting for its iWJney. 
Hiis college was paying its faculty well, but not providing counseling or 
other services as required by the SCX3 agreement. 

Yet other colleges^ which also needed funds to stay alive were doing 
superb ,1obs in providing all sorts of services on bases— not «ily to students 
who had enrolled in their courses , but to many would-be students who caoK to 
■tibe cducaticMi office and who needed a variety of counseling and advising 
services. In doing so, these co2JLege representatives were fulfilling the 
more gf»nei^lized function of ESOs or military education sulvisors, a fortuitous 
circumstance since sane education c^ffices were understaffed or unqualified. 

Although colleges are enthusiastic about the S(X)! concept and want to 
serve SOC students well, a nuitijer do exj^rience difficulty in meeting Bcme of 
the SOC criteria. It was apparent that in nany cases, jaroblems in conforming 
to S(XJ criteria c8u:i be overcome. One important key to a truly effective SOC 
prc^rara was, we were told, **Put a good hi^ administrator in charge. Don't 
give SOC to an assistant dean as an ancillary duty." 

In one state, the araiBnunity colleges involved in SOC cot^d not individu- 
ally modify their residency requiren»nt because of statewide regulation. In 
an effort to better meet the S(X; criteria, the questi<ai of residency require- 
ments was raised with the ChMicellor. As a result, a conmittee of presidents 
was appointed to consider the question for all community colleges, whether 
involved in SOC or not. It is anticipated that the requirement wiH be con- 
siderably modified to allow much greater flexibility. 

In another state, the requirement for 30 resident credits at c<»Baunity 
colleges made it impossible to meet the SOC criteria. The president ccmsidered 
the problem and concluded that credits for CLEI*, military training including 
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P. £. and USAFI were, in fact, credits av^urded by his instituti(»i and t2iere« 
fore were to be considered resident credits. As a result, some service per- 
sonnel have been able to n^et the entire residency requirement \xpaa. their 
first registration. A number of others have had the rei^uirement reduced to 
the point that it was no longer an obstacle. 

Acceptance of on-base courses as resident courses seemed to be standaird 
procedure at every institutiwi visited. 

Chan ges in Educational Policy &8 a Result of S(X: Partici|»tion 

Has the SOC program changed the policies of ]^tici|»ting colleges 
toward nonmilitary students? The answer is yes for the iMjority of colleges 
involved in our survey that did not meet SCXJ stai^ards before the program was 
initiated. Radical changes were most ap]^rent in the two-yeeu? colleges, but 
this seems a reflection of two factors: a year's experience with the program 
and a traditional policy of providing educational opportvinities for an array 
of students in the community. Generally, the chaises cajoe and continue to 
come because of a number of factors: the excellent experiences jm^ticipating 
colleges have had with active duty military j^rsonnel as students, the general 
boom in the concept of continuing education, and the realization that the 
service person and his or her dej^ndents are no l€»)ger unique in their mobil- 
ity. In fact, now that one can reenlist and be guaranteed a duty station 
(barring a naticmal calamity) for several years, military personnel and their 
families may, in fact, be less mobile them many wage-earners including execu- 
tives of IBM and their families. Vance Packard's A Nation of Strangers was 
quoted several times as the eye-opener. 

What have these innovations been? The relaxation of residency require- 
ments especially during the latter ^rt of he degree-earning process, the 
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availabiiity of the contra^it I'or the dtitjroe option to an students, tht? 
acceptance of c<anpetencics gained in nontraditicmal ways (i.e., by at\rfying 
on one's own or through on-the-job training, etc.) validated by CLEP and 
Institutional chall.?ngo exams, and the restructuring of courses away from the 
traditional r^-woek semester to anywhere fran three to nine weeks of concen- 
trated work. In addition, weekend or week-long seminars are beccaning available. 

It .ncerns that students in many civilian circumstances also feel more able 
and oomfortabl.' in cesiBiitting themselves to work longer hours for a shorter 
period of time than the arrangement of the traditicmal academic year makes 
possible. They can see the "light at the end of the road," which is particu- 
larly important to those v*o are combining study with other career and familial 
responsibilities. 

To sum up, when changes in college policy were necessary in order to meet 
SOC criteria, they were most easily effected when (a) they had the active and 
onthurniastic support of the president and highly placed academics, and (b) were 
presented to the rest of the administratis and faculty as a concrete set of 
proposals that applied to a readily identifiable group of students (i.e., 
service personnel). When this was so, many of the general arguments and 
vague defGnsiv»..nesses that usually accompany yet Ijnpede changes in educational 
policies tended to evaporate. Then, having removed the hurdles for one spe- 
cific group, it became much easier to allow a broader population access to 
the track. In SMje cases, "innovations" required by SOC were applied to 
nonmiUtary as well as to military students siimiltaneously, in others the 
liberalization of policies for civilians followed by a year or two. Although 
we visited a very few colleges where there was as yet no carryover of any 
SOC-related policies to them, we were assured that it would come. 
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IV 

THE PROBLEMS 

This secticai is devoted to som of the specific prcrtjleas that becsaae 
apparent from talking to ESOs, Servicemen's Counselors, Base Cosmacders, 
College Presidents, CoUege Faculty and, most importantOy, the Students. 

CLEP 

CLKP presents particular problems for deeding with both military and 
civilian students. On the one hand, colleges want to be as generous as they 
can in awarding credit on this basis because they firmly support CLEP, and, 
on the other, swne feel that awards of credit at the 25tb percentile as 
recommended by the American Council on Education may be too generous. They 
claim to have "noticed a bimodal distributicsi in CLEP scores" (from those who 
squeak by at zh<.i 2^th percentile to those whose scores are at the 45th per- 
centile or above) and have had "just enough experience" witii st-^ents who 
encounter iroubli- in "sequent courses" to be Icry of granting credit for low 
z':oros without further "validating" course work. 

Military men submitting CLKP scores frwn examinations taken aboard ship 
or on amall r«."inote bases and posts far reuKyvred from an education office have 
an especially hard time at one collige. As one associate dean (retired 
officer) said, "Those tests aren't too secure and if the CO. says, »I want 
X men to pass it* (and other exams like ISAFX), they'll pass. A couple of 
bright college-educated junior officers will bake the guy down to the ward 
roan and give him enough answers to pake the grade. I've seen it haj^n." 

There are two complications that arise on occasion for both military and 
civilian students seeking credit through CLEPs S«ne state institutions are 
prohibited from granting awards of credit for less than the 50th percentile. 
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and othx v Junior and oorsnunity colleges ar<^ fearful that if they do, the stu- 
dont.'fl acad<mi? transcript will be called into question when he tries to 
trajiisfor to a four-year colleGe. Happily, for most four-year institutions, 
th" problf^n dooG not exist; whatowr cut-off score that was used by a junior 
QollvQc is honored as long as thr candidate for admission has fulfilled all 
oth'.Y r. iuir"inents for the A.A./A.S. degree. 

In.^titutional acceptance of CLEP over locally generated "challenge exams" 
is c&Lninfz jtr-.n^jth rapidly. Interviewees at a number of coUeges told us 
that thoy looked forward to expanded CLEP offerings and the new normlng study 
that would help them in reassessing their policies. 

On" problem remains to be solved. Soms institutions make money when a 
stud.mt, opts for an institutional exam rather than Cl^T* If be fails the 
former, he will already be enrolled in the course; if he passes, his "place" 
is still paid for. It is a great temptation for colleges to jmsh local 
institutional examinations when they nay be eligible for state funds for one 
procedure but not for the other. 

In general, institutions visited were accepting CLEP with little trouble, 
although scsne differences in the score level for which credit win be granted 
are likely to remain. 
Contract for Degree 

Of all the SOC criteria, the contract for the degree was the one with 
which colleges had had the least experience. Sane had had no one ask for a 
contract, and were not precisely sure how they would handle requests ^en they 
arose. At those colleges that had drawn up ccmtracts, we found that the 
documt^nts were simply traditional course-of -study plans listing the distribu- 
tion requirements and courses in the area of concentration or najor which. 
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vhen cOT^eted at that or any other accrediting institutLon, would net the 

student a degree fr<m the college holding the coitract. AltlK>ugh this Indeed 

Is a contract, it lacks the nontraditlwial flavor espoused by John VfcOley in 

Nontraditional Study ; 

"A contract typically will cover the student's objectives, how the 
student proposes to obtain his objectives i t)» educational resources 
required, how and when ^ey id.ll be used. Further, a cootr^t 
indicates the l^es on which the stii&ent's perfonsance will be evalu- 
ated; the evidence to be submitted to demonstrate that the learning 
goals have been attained. It is this as^ct of the coatract learning 
system together with its stress on behavioral statements of learning 
objectives that helps to relate external degree pi^ograms to ^e Uieme 
of Cfs^tence*** 

At two colleges there were efforts to make manifest Valley's wore expanded 
and flexible interpretati«i of the ccsicept a reality, but it will be some time 
before the outcomes will be known. 

There is a variability in the cost of a "degree by contract" for students 
depending on the colle&c involved; there is also variability in the nujuber of 
years such a contract is assuu^d to be in force. At scss^ institutions there 
is only a single charge of fran $15 to $25 which is considered a registratica 
fee and includes the cost of the initial evaluation of his academic status # 
counseling and the laj ing out of the additional requirei^nts necessary for the 
degree. Other institutions require a yearly payii»nt (usually $25) on the part 
of the student in order for the contract to remain in force. And while sane 
institutions consider five years to be the staiKlard length of their comnitiMnt 
to the service person, ethers consider it to be 10 years or "perpetuity." 

•niere is another possible hitch that the "contract stwient" may encounter 
at swne SOC colleges, particularly if he is slow in fulfilling his part of 
the contract and fails to keep in close contact with his advisor . If t3ae 
requirements (either departmental or institutional) for his particular degree 
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havt- b«»',»n alttred or amended b«^twt»en the time of the signing of the contract 
and the tijnc ho presents himself for the degree, he will be respoisible for 
fulfilling these "new** requirements. For this reason, ve think contract 
students should be urged to keep in close touch vith their 80C advisors and 
write to them every six mosith& or so whether or not they are currentJly 
enrolled in courses. It is imperative that they advise the S<x: counselor of 
every change of address, for s«Be SOC colleges are planning to contact their 
students periodically to keep them up to date and to offer encouraging words. 
'Ihey need to know where students are J 

For the military person about to reenter civilian life there is yet 
another wrinkle he may encounter in the contract for the degree. Although 
the majority of SOC colleges treat active and nonactive military personnel 
alike, a few amke a distinction between them and the coitrauit is no longer 
valid where a person changes his status. This leads to the reimposing of 
residency requirements on the veteran. "After aH, most of them retire here 
anyway." Tine program is too new to assess how nwch hardship, if any, will be 
impos'jd on veterans who wish to continue their foraal educatiwi, but it does 
seem as if this i?. another area in which some kind of lusnitoring of the 
"spirit of the law" is indicated. 

All in all, the concept of a contract for degree needs further definiticaj 
and trial before it can be caisidered a viable port of the SOC pr^ram. 
Credit Depository 

"I had a year of college when I came in, in 195!*, fmA it seems I've 
been taking courses scawwhere off and cm ever since. Gee,— for 
almost twenty years, I had courses in ptyc3»)l^y and literature 
in Germany and history and art in Japan, took everything that was 
offered in Korea and correspondence courses from U. in 

Nam. Then I have all those courses related to MQ5 a^TuSAFX 
courses] One counselor said it looked as if I had about I60 
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college credits. But stiU- no degree.*. .So now Vm enrolled 

**** finishing it up. Biey gave »e credit for only 
two years (60 credits) tasxt %^t tS» heU...." 

**1 graduated from a G<;naa& gysmsLai\m before I isBBigrated to the 
States and (u|>on entering ttie service) started taking coll^ 
courses t^erever I vas staticme-d. I even took two courses in 
Turkey and I vas only Oiete six ncmths...* But with eJJL tbe ooves 
and all the colleges (that sponsored the courses)—! Just don't 
have all the papers to prove it. Sorotimes I »oved out the day 
after a course ended and the pe^rs never did catch up. And X 
ccin*t get records frosn East QeranQy. l!he school doesn't exist 
aoysBore so X was rather yxp a creek as far as proving anything. 
CLEP and local challenge exans did help sosoa (in validating previ- 
ous work) but Cl£^ isn't availiOile for all the subjects I've taken 
and dej^tments vary in their policies tcnmrd challenge exams. 
AIso^ at two colleges in the area, you had to enroll and pay for 
the courses before they'd let you take challe/^e exaas. Xt's a 
roess." 

"If I wrote (for transcripts) to aH 'the colleges I'd attended', 
I'd have to write to twenty as^ it's too naich of a hassle. ia»ink- 
fng back I'm not sure I even remember what college offered what 
course on each base. Wovtldn't you think tlwre'd be soioe easier 
way to pull it aH together?** 

The difficulties of "puHing it tc^ether" vas a theme we heard over ax^L 
over in our interviews with military personnel, particularly those with long 
years of service who were now faced with the necessi*^ of ac<luiring a degree 
for r«Jtontion and advanceiaent, or getting caught in a RIF. They had not been 
educatlonalOy idle during their military careers, indeed, many had taken 
courses at nearby colleges on their own without any ttiiticm assistance. But, 
whon the tijne camo to validate their ewieavors, there were problems. 

Most of th'-'se prc^lems could bo solved by the formtion of an intra- 
sorvlce central depository for educational records where educational creden- 
tials of all sorts could be stored and quickly ai»i easily retrieved through- 
out one's military career, or for a lifetime if necessary. The system could 
b*:- modeled to yield what John Summerskill described as an Educatiraml Passport 
at the I97U aiuiual meeting of the American Association of Higher Education. 
According to SuBSuerskill— 
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mo passport itself is nothing but a single 5" x sheet microfiche 
in an appropriate envelope* or f older ♦ Hiie microfiche is durable, 
inirxponsive, and easily read and copied. On the sheet of microfiche, 
in i^otographically reduced form, are all those things about one's 
odu<'ational progress which one might want to Keep and present, for 
• xanple, high school grades-, reconajendations from teachers, scores, 
oollogo grades, instructors' comments, narrative testiuMaiies, auro- 
marios of special projects or special training, outcanes of oxperi- 
m* ntal learning, personal statements of accwnplishments and so on. 
I^i- student can include in the passport what he chooses and, indeed, 
a r,tudent can construct his own passport if he chooses. 

"In practice, regiwial and national educational agencies which have 
trained personnel and equiisnent will, in all likelihood, prepare 
passports in behalf of students and update passports at the request 
of students. When a student wants to enroll in an educational 
program he will simply present his passport to the educational 
institution where credentials can be reviewed on the s^t usin^- 
an inexpensive microfiche viewer. An index will help the institu- 
tion get to categories of information in the passport which are of 
special interest. If the institution wants a basic, pennartent 
record for the student who is admitted (or employ ad) this can be 
supplied, at the student's request, by the agency which issued the 
passport." 

Proliferation of Offerings and Resultant Confusion 

On several of the larger bases we visited, courses were being offered 
by close to a dozen colleges and universities with widely differing educa- 
tional policies including those relating to transferable credits, require- 
ments for a degree, and the related expenditures in time and money for achiev- 
ing them. In several cases we found that similar courses were being offered 
at the same time by two colleges to military perscmnel, one costing more than 
10 times the other I Then, too, prospective students are contacted by repre- 
fi. ntatives of proprietary correspondence schools who sometimes malce persuasive 
cases for their programs costing hundreds of dollars. 7be educationally 
unsophisticated or more often the simply uninformed who signed up for th&& 
often did not realise that the same training was being offered by a SOC college 
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ncarby. In two instanjos men signed up for a vocational correspondence 
course costing in excess of $1000 when a c<»aaaiity college wgls offering a 
"superior course" <m the post for a registration fee of $5-50# 

The proliferation of educational offerings available at military 
installations is to be welcomed so long as there are safeguards that it 
rosiJ.t^ in scanething more than added confusion for ESC^ and students alike. 
Sont^ HSOs have not had sufficient experience with higher educatioi to guide 
students wisely in their choices, others are simply overworked. Prospective 
students, particularly those with no previous college exj«rience, are often 
the losers. Colleges and proprietary schools should be required to do nrare 
than present their accreditation credentials aiKi approval for veterans* funds 
before they are permitted to service a military instfuLlation. 
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V 

SIMIARY 

As a result of our visits, we feel very strongOy that the SOC pr<^am is 
worthy of continued and, hopefully, increased support. However, there are 
problems and some method must be worked out to monitor the activities of 
participating colleges in order to assure their coc^jliance with both the 
letter and spirit of the SOC agreentent. It is imperative that such a monitor- 
ing system include procedures to insure quality control of teaching and advis- 
ing. Such a system should include periodic visits to class sessions and taUis 
with representatives of education offices, colleges and the students them- 
selves. During our visits of several days to each site, we gained many 
insights and awarenesses that would never have come to light had we limited 
our focus to one group or another. It was often the opportunity to check 
information gathered from one source which seemed incomplete or confusing to 
us with another source within a very short time that made it possible to 
untangle some complex realities. Mailed surveys will never be enough. 

As one base commanding officer said, 

"By God, i»ffi glad they sent somebody out fron Washington to talk to 
tiic people a prc^ram is supposed to serve..,. This is the first time 
it has happened..^ Usually they either send a questionnaire or else 
call the directors and sui^2?visors tc^etlier for a conference and 
they sit around and try to impress one another." 

!{is feelings were echoed by the military education officer at another 
base who paraphrased a fragment frcsn Harry Truman's memoirs when we talked 
about evaluation. "He said something about if you wanted to know how a 
building was going up and when it would be finished, you never asked the 
contra,ctor or the su^rintendent but the workmen eating lunch." 
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SOC, or something similar, is a necessity if servicenten and women are 
to realize their goals for perscmal and parofessiaual groirth. We know it 
has already done this for sjany who are grateful to hot* their colleges and 
their branches of the Armed Forces for making It possible. 
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Appendlx 
Site Visits 

Military Installations 

Fort Bliss, Texas 

Fort Eustice, Virginia 

Fort Meade, l^^ryland 

Fort Ord, California 

Marine Corps Recruit Depots California 

McDill Air Force Base, Florida 

Norfolk Naval Station, Virginia 

Fensacola Naval Air Station, Florida 

San Diego Naval Air Station, California 

Vandenburg Air Force Base, California 

F our^Year Colleg es 

Cnap^m College, California 

Golden uate University, California 

t ajnpton Institute, Virginia 

New Mexico S^ate University, New ^texico 

University of Maryland, Maryland 

'Jniversity of San Diegu, California 

University of South Florida, Florida 

University of West Florida, Florida 

Tw o >'f e ar Co liege s 

Alien ; ancock Community College, California 

Ann Arundel CoiTBnunity College, Maryland 

HI Paso Cosmmity College^ Texas 

I ills borough Community College, Florida 

Monterey Peninsula College, California 

Fensacola Junior College, Florida 

Thomas Nelson Cormunity College, Virginia 



